254                             STORY  OF  THE  TIGRESS.

to all creatures. It happened that one day he and his
brothers were strolling among the hills when they saw
near the foot of a precipice a tigress with two cubs. The
tigress was reduced to a skeleton, and was so utterly
famished with hunger that she was ahout to eat her young
ones. Prince Mahasattva, seeing this, left his brothers, and
desirous of saving the animal's life, and the lives of her
cubs, threw himself down the precipice, and then lay still
for the tigress to eat him. But she was too weak and
exhausted to take a bite out of his body. So he pricked
himself with a sharp thorn and thus drew blood. By
licking this blood the wild beast gained strength, and then
she devoured the prince leaving only his bones. When
his parents found these, they had them buried, and then
raised a mound or tope at the grave. This Mahasattva
was the Buddha in one of his numerous preparatory stages
of existence as a Boddhisattva.

Other versions of the story give the number of the
tigress' cubs as seven, the number in the Life. This
jataka, sometimes called the Vyaghn (or Tigress) Jataka,
is not in the Pali collection, but the story is in Hardy's
"Manual of Buddhism" where the P'usa is a brahmin
named Brahma and lives near Daliddi, a village not far
from the rock Munda (otherwise called Eraka).1 In one
version the P'usa is the prince Ohandanamati son of king
G-andhasri of Gandhamati (that is, Gandhara);2 in another
he is a Prince in the Panchala country, and in another
the scene of the self-sacrifice is not localised. The Chinese
pilgrim of the Sung period found the precipice from which
Mahasattva threw himself in a mountain to the west of
Kashmir.3

The word which Tuan-chuang uses in this passage for
"tigress" is the unusual one wu-t'u (J| l|t or as in D Jp),
This word, also written -Jfc fcfa pronounced wu-teu, is the
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